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Fact Drops a Brick. Sir : Thank you 
very much for your brilliant article on the 
Socialist International. I am sure this 
article will make the rank and file of the 
Labour Party feel that they are part and 
parcel of this 
organisation. 
Many thanks 
also for present- 
ing me to the 
British Labour 
Movement. But 
you have hon- 
oured me too 
much. Though 
I have written 
a number of 
books in Eng- 
lish and Ger- 
man, I cannot 
boast to have 
written Red Star 
Over China. The 
author of this very good book is Edgar 
Snow. Perhaps you thought of my book 
In Search of the Millennium which also 
roused some interest in the British Labour 
Movement? 

With renewed thanks and fraternal 
greetings, 


BRAUNTHAL 


JULIUS BRAUNTHAL 
Comisco, London. 


(Our thanks are due to Julius 
Braunthal for his good-natured letter. 
There is nothing more exasperating than 
being credited with the paternity of 
another man’s child. Julius Braunthal’s 
great compatriot Sigmund Freud could 
no doubt account for our error. We 
can’t.—Editor.) 


He doesn’t like us. Sir: You insolent, 
unsophisticated, unmitigated, black-leg 


set of double-dyed scoundrels, what do 
you mean by issuing this kind of rubbish 
to decent hard-working folk? Has it not 
dawned on you that the day is past and 
over when stuff like this is not being 
read? I was one of those who in the 
naughty nineties were decrying Socialism 
when ‘Whiffley-Puncto’ was trailing up 
and down the country with his ‘greatest 
show on earth,’ when he and a few more 
were writing the muck for the C/arion. 
It ought never to have had its inception. 
Wash your hands from it and let it pass 
into oblivion! 
Eccles, Lancashire. 


(Whiffley-Puncto: the Clarion cartoon- 
ist. He toured the country giving a 
lecture illustrated with lightning sketches. 
His real name was William Palmer. His 
son is Secretary of the Co-operative 
Union.) 


Doctors’ Pay. Sir: When I called on 
my doctor this morning I was shown a 
poster of which a copy is enclosed 
herewith. It appears to me that if the 
facts stated on this poster are correct 
then the situation which it reveals is 
quite fantastic. The G.P. appears to me 


to be the foundation stone on which the ~ 


whole of the National Health Service 
rests. I feel that there must be something 
wrong with the B.M.A.’s arithmetic and 
accordingly I should be very pleased if 
I could have your comments. 

I have sent a letter in similar terms to 
the Minister of Health and Lord Woolton, 

DONALD C. HANNAH 
Portobello, Scotland. 


(The poster drew attention to the 
9s. Id. weekly insurance contribution of 
an adult male worker and his employer, 
stating: ‘Out of the original 109 pennies, 
the amount that goes towards the 
Family Doctor is about 1d.’ It did not 
mention that the Health Service is not 
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financed in this way, only £40 million of 
the £400 million it costs coming from 
the weekly contribution. A doctor with 
2,000 names on his list receives £1,700 a 
year from the service; with 4,000 names 
he receives £3,400. The average is about 
3,000 names, for which the doctor 
receives £2,550. Out of this he has to 
find his professional expenses. In 
addition, he may receive fees for 
maternity cases (£5 each), for attendance 
at hospital, for training an assistant 
(£150 a year plus £150 car allowance if 
a second car is required) and for other 
services. He may also have private 
patients. Total sum paid to about 
18,000 general practitioners in the service 
is £45 million to £50 million a year, or 
between £2,500 and £2,800 each.— 
Editor.) 


QUOTES 


Converted. The United States Govern- 
ment today made itself the sole importer 
and seller of tin to end what a Senate 
Committee called price ‘gouging’ by 
foreign sellers. A Senate armed services 
sub-committee recently found that com- 
petition between the Government and 
private buyers had helped to increase the 
price by 150 per cent since the Korean 


war began. WASHINGTON CORRESPON- 
DENT of the Manchester Guardian, 
March 13. 


Too good to be news. There they were 
15 men representing labor and manage. 
ment in the British mining industry 
waiting to be interviewed by the US. 
press. A reporter for a financial paper 
had predicted before the interview that 
the British ‘will admit that mining is far 
better under our capitalistic system and 


my paper will be happy.’ When the 
questioning began, reporters kept coming 
back again and again to the ‘horrors’ of 
nationalisation of the British coal 
industry. But the visitors refused to 
admit any ‘horrors.’ In fact, they said 
the British were ahead of the Americans 
in many ways, and that the Americans 
could learn a thing or two from the 
British. So there was no story next day 
in the Washington or New York papers. 
WILLIAM GAUSSMAN in the official Daily 
News Service of the (American) E.C.A. 
office in London, on March 16. 


Trouble in Australia. Mr. Menzies’s 
Government has seemed helpless to deal 
with the growing inflation. While a 
Labour Government might have tried to 
suppress the effects of inflation by taxa- 
tion, price control, and subsidy, Mr. 
Menzies has tried to suppress some of 
its effects by restrictions on organised 
labour. Manchester Guardian, March 3. 


Franco’s Paradise. All impartial obser- 
vers and travellers in Spain have seen 
recently the ingredients of a serious out- 
burst against the administration. 

Agricultural labourers work for the 
big landowners of the South for 1s. 3d. 
a day, and only for 100 days in the year; 
the average wage of an urban worker is 
5s. a day, when a 24Ib. loaf of bread costs 
as much as 3s. 9d. in Barcelona and 
2s. 9d. in Madrid, and a quart of olive 
oil is 7s. in Madrid and 8s. 4d. in Bilbao. 

White collar workers combine three or 
more jobs in an effort to make ends meet, 
but a few people in the big towns enjoy 
the most luxurious life in Europe today. 
Sunday. Observer, March 18. 


Someone’s getting hysterical. We shall 
harry the life out of. them (the Labour 
Government). We shall keep them up 
day and night. The only way to get rid 
of them fairly quickly is to try to wear 
them out. We will make them sit up day 
and night and grind away until they get 
absolutely hysterical and say, ‘We can’t 
stand it any more,’ and this is what we 
are going to do for the next two or three 
months. RosBert Bootusy, at Banstead, 
Surrey, on March 13. 


Confession. The standard of living for 
the great mass of the population has 
improved—it would be stubborn and silly 
to deny it. London Evening News editorial, 
April 2. (This newspaper comes from the 
same stable as the Daily Mail.) 


The horse’s mouth. When I asked 
President Peron if the Argentine would 
prefer dealing with British private enter- 
prise.and not with bulk buyers, he 
replied: ‘Yes—because private buyers 
would be compelled to pay the highest 
and international price. ‘But negotia- 
tions,’ he said, ‘would be longer and more 
complicated.’ JOHN TISDALL, Bristol 
Evening World Special Correspondent in 
Buenos Aires, on March 12. 


THE FESTIVAL SPIRIT 


N MAY 3 THE KING WILL OPEN THE FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN IN A BROAD- 
ns message to the world. Church bells will ring throughout the 
land. Two thousand local bodies will be launching their own celebrations. 

Although the Conservative Party officially supports the Festival and 
Mr. Churchill himself has never attacked it, one of the meanest, most 
spiteful and most infantile manifestations of political ill-nature in the 
past year has been the manner in which certain supporters of that party 
have squeezed out their bile upon the project. As is usual these days, 
it is the people who are still, for all the Labour Government’s depredations, 
the best-off people in the country who are telling us what a wretched 
country Britain is. 

The Beaverbrook newspapers, presumably reflecting the views of their 
millionaire proprietor, have kept up a steady campaign of sneer and 
smear. Lord Salisbury has said, “This is not the moment for anything 
in the nature of a glorified beanfeast.’ Lord Teviot has called for the 
abandoning of the fun fair in Battersea Park, on the ground that this is 
not a time for the British people to have fun (why not close all the cinemas, 
theatres and dance halls, and forbid birthday parties, visits to the seaside 
and the publication of Punch?) A member of Chelsea Borough Council, 
one of the wealthiest and most picturesque London municipalities, whose 
trade stands to benefit enormously by the Festival influx, told newsmen 
that he was ‘proud’ Chelsea had refused to take part. What a thing to be 
proud of! Lord Derby has said, ‘The Festival of Britain is a luxury.’ 
And the one and only Lady Astor: ‘I don’t believe in the Festival of 
Britain. I don’t see any festive spirit.’ 

It is probable that Lord Derby is a greater expert on luxury than Lady 
Astor is on the festive spirit. Be that as it may, the Festival will flourish 
despite their peevish maledictions. 
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THE MONTH 


A HAROLD LASKI MEMORIAL 


Gratitude and Affection. The 1950 
Annual Conference of the Labour 
Party unanimously approved a resolu- 
tion in the following terms: 

This Conference remembers with grati- 
tude and affection the outstanding 
service rendered to the Labour Move- 
ment, the cause of international 
solidarity and human freedom, by the 
late Harold Laski, and instructs the 
National Executive Committee to estab- 
lish a permanent memorial to his 
memory. 

The National Executive Committee 
has now decided, subject to sufficient 
funds being available, to honour the 
Memory of Professor Laski by estab- 
lishing a Travelling Scholarship. 

A native of Manchester, Laski 
began his education at Manchester 
Grammar School. In 1914 he became 
a lecturer in History at McGill 
University at the age of 21. From 1916 
until 1920 he taught at Harvard and 


LASKI 
At 21, a university lecturer 


on his return to this country he 
established his connection with the 
London School of Economics. Few 
teachers at the School have had more 
influence than Laski and_ several 
generations of students remember him 
with affection and admiration. 

Professor Laski was a member of 
the National Executive Committee of 
the Labour Party from 1936 until 
1949 and was Chairman of the Party 
in 1945-46. He was also a member of 
the Fabian Society Executive between 
1922 and 1936. Throughout his tire- 
less working life sat on many impor- 
tant Committees. 


He collapsed and died in March 
1950 aged 57, after taking part, though 
a sick man, in the General Election 
campaign. (Fact, April 1950). 

‘Harold Laski was justly acclaimed 
as a brilliant political scientist.’ said 
Morgan Philips, launching the appeal. 
‘By his death the British Labour 
Movement lost one of its greatest 
theorists and propagandists. Demo- 
cratic Socialists and progressives 
throughout the world will recall 
with deep gratitude the magnificent 
services that he rendered to socialism, 
civil liberty and peace.’ 

Contributions should be made pay- 
able to The Laski Memorial Appeal 
and addressed to The Labour Party, 
Transport House, Smith Square, 
S.W.1. 


WHERE THE MONEY GOES 


Background to the Budget. Shortly 
before Budget Day the Government 
issued, as is now the custom, the three 
White Papers that between them tell 
you all you need to know about the 
United Kingdom economy. These 
are the National Income White Paper 
(Cmd. 8203, 1s. 9d.), the Balance of 
Payments White Paper (Cmd. 8201, 
ls. 3d.) and the Economic Survey for 
1951 (Cmd. 8195, 1s. Od.). The most 
interesting to the man-in-the-street is 
the paper on National Income and 
Expenditure, which gives the value of 
our produce in 1950, the size of the 
resulting income, how it was shared 
out and how it was spent. 

The national product in 1950 was 
£11,970 million, an increase of 
£571 million, or 44 per cent. The 
national product is the total value of 
our work in this country after all 
overseas payments have been made; 
that is to say, its real value to the 
British people. Absurd as it sounds, 
this means that production could go up 
without the national product going up, 
if, for example, the whole of the 
increased output had to be sent 
overseas to pay for increases in 
imported raw material prices. Some- 
thing of this sort happened last year, 
when Britain’s industrial output rose 
84 per cent, but we had to send an 
additional £300 millions of goods 
abroad to cover soaring raw material 
prices. This accounts for the apparent 
discrepancy between the 44 per cent 
rise in the national product and the 
actual rise in production, reported in 
February’s FAct and now confirmed in 
the Economic Survey. 

The national income is the national 
product after deductions have been 
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made for wear and tear of equipment. 
In 1950 it totalled £11,196 million, an 
increase of £750 million. Wages rose by 
£240 million, salaries by £150 million 
and companies’ trading profits by 
£204 million, all before taxation. 
Other forms of income remained much 
the same. The only income that fell 
over the year was farmers’ earnings, 
which dropped from £304 million to 
£302 million, but the figure is still 
nearly five times the prewar total of 
£64 million. 

Who gets it? The actual money 
passing into our pockets is a different 
matter. Out of every £100 of the 
national income remaining last year 
after income tax and surtax payments, 
£47 went in wages, £25 -in salaries, 
£3 in forces pay and £25 in profits, 
rent, professional earnings, farmers’ 
earnings and the earnings of small 
traders. This represents a big switch 
in favour of the wage-earner. In 1938 
the figures were : wages £37, salaries 
£27, the forces £2 and profits, etc., £34. 

Critics on the so-called Left, 
anxious to discredit the Labour 
Government, usually quote the figures 
before taxation. They also allow their 
supporters to believe that the whole of 
the sum received in profits, rent, 
professional earnings, farmers and 
shopkeepers’ earnings, etc., is simple 
unearned _ profit. 

In fact, even before taxation, wages 
rose 54 per cent in 1950, while 
dividends and interest rose only 3 per 
cent. Undistributed profits rose 15 
per cent. 

Contrary to popular belief, real 
unearned income has fallen heavily 
since before the war. The money value 
of dividends, interest and rent rose 
from £976 million in 1938 to £1,323 
million last year, an increase of only 
354 per cent. At the same time, total 
wages rose from £1,785 million to 
£4,611 million, an increase of 160 per 
cent. And dividend-earners pay pro- 
portionately more income tax than 
wage-earners. After income tax, total 
wages rose from £1,682 million to 
£4,096 million, an increase of 1434 per 
cent. 

(Note.—These figures for total 
wages should not be confused with 
figures for wages-per-worker, given in 
INDUsTRY, below. Total wages have 
risen partly because the number of 
employed workers has risen. None 
the less, it is the total figure that 
indicates how much better off the 
working class family has become since 
the war.) 

How it was spent. The average 
Briton last year laid out each £1 of his 


THE DOLLAR GAP 


Dollar Exports 


THE UNITED KINGDOM BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


White, deficit. Black, surplus. The hatched portion added to the dollar plot is the 
deficit or surplus of the rest of the Sterling Area. White and hatched parts com- 
bined therefore represent the total Sterling Area dollar gap, up to the first point 
where they cross. From that point the white area alone represents the combined 


gap, up to the second point where they cross. 


The black area then indicates the 


Sterling Area dollar surplus 


income as follows : 5s. 74d. on food, 
3s. 3d. on alcohol and_ tobacco, 
2s. 1d. on rent, rates, light and fuel, 
1s. 5d. on household goods, 2s. 1d. on 
clothing and footwear, Is. 1d. on 
travel and 3s. 9d. on miscellaneous 
items, such as entertainment, books, 
newspapers, Magazines, post and 
laundry. .He saved 8#d. 

Prices were 91 per cent higher than 
in 1938. You therefore needed 
£1 18s. 2d. to buy as much as £1 
bought before the war. But for every 
£1 received in wages before the war, 
£2 8s. 7d. was received last year after 
income tax payments. Before taxation 
£2 12s. was received for every £l 
received in 1938. 


BRITAIN IN THE CLEAR 


Paying Our Way. The Balance of 
Payments White Paper confirmed the 
news (Fact February) that in 1950 the 
United Kingdom had earned a sizeable 
surplus on overseas account and that 
the Sterling Area as a whole had made 
a dollar surplus. 

The United Kingdom approximately 
balanced its accounts as long ago as 
1948, when a deficit of £30 million was 
sustained, the previous year’s deficit 
having been £545 million. In 1949 the 
small deficit was turned into a small 


surplus, also of £30 million, and last 
year the surplus rose to £229 million. 
There was still a deficit, through much 
reduced, with the dollar area taken 
separately; but as other parts of the 
Sterling Area had earned a substantial 
dollar surplus while sustaining an 
even more substantial sterling deficit 
with this country, everything came out 
in the wash. Broadly speaking, the 
UK owed the Dollar Area £111 million 
on the year’s trading, the Dollar Area 
owed the overseas Sterling Area 
£181 million and the overseas Sterling 
Area owed the United Kingdom 
£225 million. Thus, the whole Sterling 
Area had a surplus of £70 million 
with the Dollar Area, while the United 
Kingdom had a surplus of £114 million 
with the Dollar Area and the overseas 
Sterling Area combined. The remainder 
of the UK’s world surplus of £229 
million was almost entirely accounted 
for by trade with Western Europe. 
The UK never did balance its 
dollar account direct. Before the war, 
in fact, our own dollar earnings 
covered only 27 per cent of our dollar 
expenditure, but we had big enough 
surpluses with countries that were 
earning dollars to strike some sort of 
all round balance. In 1950 the United 
Kingdom paid for 77 per cent (£399 
millions’ worth) of its £510 millions of 
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dollar expenditure by direct trade 
across the Atlantic. That is some 
increase. 

None of these figures include 
Marshall Aid, which we _ received 
throughout the year. The effect of the 
Aid was to swell the gold and dollar 
reserves of the Sterling Area (FACT 
January). These stood at 3,300 million 
dollars at the end of the year and have 
risen since to 3,758 million. Just 
before devaluation they were down to 
1,340 million. 


OUTLOOK UNSETTLED 


The Economic Survey. The Economic 
Survey for 1951 was the fifth of the 
famous series. It summarised the 
contents of the White Papers on 
National Income and the Balance of 
Payments and briefly contrasted the 
economic position of the nation today 
with that revealed in the Economic 
Survey for 1947, the first ever to be 
issued: the dollar gap closed, industrial 
output more than a quarter as great 
again, personal consumption up 5 per 
cent, the social services vastly expanded. 

‘By the end of 1950 it could fairly 
be claimed that the immediate task of 
postwar recovery was completed,’ says 
the Survey. And it adds later: ‘We 
could normally have looked forward 
to an easing of the economic situation 
in 1951. Unhappily we now face the 
new task of large-scale rearmament.’ 

That is the theme of the Survey. Up 
to the present, increased production 
has been needed to pour into the over- 
seas trade gap; now it is needed to 
rearm democracy. If last year’s 
increase of 84 per cent could be 
repeated, Britain could produce the 
extra arms without making reductions 
elsewhere. But the Survey says: ‘Raw 
material difficulties make it unlikely 
that in the years immediately ahead 
productivity can continue to improve 
as fast as recently.’ 

Rearmament will be paid for partly 
by increased production, partly by 
small capital cuts and partly by 
abandoning the aim of an overseas 
trade surplus (Fact, April). This 
should leave about the same volume 
of goods for personal consumption, 
but prices will be higher. 

The drop in consumption is esti- 
mated at £50 millions at last years’ 
prices. As the National Income White 
Paper put total personal expenditure 
last year at £8,567 million, this is 
equal to a cut of threehalfpence in the 
£ or less than one half of one per cent. 
If the Survey’s estimate of production 
this year is exceeded by this fraction of 


a point, therefore, consumption this 
year may actually slightly exceed last. 
As all these forecasts are partly intel- 
ligent guesswork, it would have been 
better if the Treasury statisticians had 
said simply that we ought to have 
about the same to spend, in real pur- 
chasing power, this year as last. After 
the Survey came out, several news- 
papers, whose editors were either 
malicious or incapable of interpreting 
figures (probably both), carried head- 


lines saying Britons were going to go - 


short next year. The statisticians 
should remember that for every person 
who digests the Survey millions 
swallow the newspaper headlines. 

In cash terms, personal expenditure 
may rise by as much as £600 million, 
says the Survey, because of higher 
prices. Some other facts revealed: 

Exports last year were 162 per cent 
of 1947, which works out at 1764 per 
cent of 1938. 

Imports were 114 per cent of 1947, 
which works out at 82 per cent of 1938. 

Industrial production was 40 per 
cent higher than in 1946, which works 
out at 35 per cent higher than in 1938. 
Output of manufactures was 45 per 
cent higher than in 1946. 

The increase in industrial production 
this year is forecast at 4 per cent, as 
against 84 per cent last year. ‘Since 
production in the last quarter of 1950 
was already about 4 per cent above 
the average for 1950 as a whole, a 4 
per cent increase in 1951 implies no 
more than the maintenance of the end- 
1950 level,’ says the Survey. 

Elsewhere it states: ‘There seems 
little reason to believe that the recent 
record of improvement could not be 
maintained, if we were assured over 
the next two or three years of adequate 
material supplies from overseas.’ 


~ PARLIAMENT: 


GAITSKELL’S FIRST 


Tough but fair. Against the economic 
background revealed by the three 
White Papers, the Chancellor prepared 
his Budget. It was Hugh Gaitskell’s 
firstborn. To a crowded House of 
Commons on April 11 he described it 
as ‘tough but fair.’ 

In previous years both Stafford 
Cripps and Hugh Dalton had bud- 
geted for substantial surpluses, in 
order to take cash out of circulation 
at a trme when goods were short. The 
new Chancellor, with a total of over 
£4,000 million to find, was content to 
aim at a balance. In fact, his estimates 


How the Chancellor will spend&4,196 million 


£1,490 m for defence and stockpiling 


£515m interest on the national debt 
£403 m on food subsidies 
£399 m on the Health Service 


£396 m national assistance, war pensions, etc. 


£252m on education 


£202 m to assist local councils (see note) 


£539 m on other items 


how he will raise £4,236 million 


£1,753m income tax and surtax 


£600 m from tobacco 

£313m from profits 

£310m purchase tax 

£250m from beer 

£193m from petrol and oil 
£180m from death duties 
£118m from spirits and wines 


£519m from other sources 


Total assistance to local services is estimated at £474 million. 


This includes the 


education grant and £19 million of the Health Service estimate. Chief items in the 
remaining £202 million are police, the fire service, roads, rent subsidies. Loans 
for house building, etc., are not counted, being repayable 


show a small surplus of £39 million. 

Tax Changes. The Chancellor’s 
problem was one of finding the 
£742 million by which expenditure this 
year is expected to exceed last year’s 
estimate. He announced the following 
taxation changes: 

Income tax up 6d. at each stage, 
from 2s. 6d. to 3s. in the £ on the first 
£50 of taxable income, from 5s. to 
5s. 6d. on the next £200 and thereafter 
from 9s. to 9s. 6d. in the £. 

Tax-free allowances increased from 
£180 to £190 for a married man and 
from £60 to £70 on each child. The 
effect of this is that a married couple 
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with two children having an income 
up to, £1,000 a year will pay on 
balance rather less income-tax than 
last year. 

Surtax down from 10s. 6d. in the £ 
on the highest incomes (over £20,000 
a year) to 10s. in the £. As surtax is 
paid in addition to income-tax, this 
adjustment was necessary to keep the 
combined rate below £1 in the £. 

Profits tax up from 30 per cent of 
distributed profits to 50 per cent. On 
profits left in reserve it remains 10 per 
cent. (See page 72). 

Tax-free allowances on the cost of 
new equipment to be suspended after 


April 6 1952. ‘I am giving a year’s 
notice,’ said the Chancellor. ‘The 
allowance was 40 per cent on plant 
and machinery and 10 per cent on 
industrial buildings. It was introduced 
by Stafford Cripps to encourage re- 
equipment and is suspended because 
of the need to reduce demand on the 
engineering industry, which must now 
step up arms production. 

Petrol tax up from ls. 6d. to 
Is. 104d. a gallon, making the retail 
price about 3s. 6d. a gallon. 

Entertainments duty up by Id. to 
5d., according to the admission 
charge, on cinemas, horse-racing, 
greyhound-racing and speedways. No 
increase on live human entertainment ; 
for example, theatres, football, cricket. 

Purchase tax increased to two- 
thirds on motor cars, wireless sets, 
television sets and domestic ap- 
pliances heated by gas or electrcity— 
flat irons, for example. At the same 
time certain household articles have 
been freed from tax. These include 
kitchen utensils, dusters and cleaning 
cloths. 

Old age pensions up from 26s. to 
30s. a week for single men over 70 
and for single women over 65; for a 
married couple above these ages it is 
increased from 42s. to 50s. (Dr. Sum- 
merskill stated later that these groups 
included over 3 million of Britain’s 
44 million old age pensioners). 

The National Health Service to have 
a limit placed on its expenditure at 
£400 million a year. This involves 
charging the public for about half the 
cost of false teeth and spectacles, but 
the services of the dentists and opticians 
will continue to be free. (When the 
National Health Service was intro- 
duced, its annual cost was estimated at 
£200 million.) 

The additional revenue expected by 
the Chancellor from his tax increases 
this year is: 


INCOME TAX £72 MILLION 


PROFITS TAX .. £5 MILLION 
PETROL DUTY £35 MILLION 
PURCHASE TAX £20 MILLION 
ENTERTAINMENTS TAX £6 MILLION 


These total £138 million, but it 
would be rather more in a full year. 
As last year’s taxation produced a 
surplus of £720 million, this should 
put the Chancellor in the clear. 

He estimated that the petrol increase 
would raise transport costs by 2 per 
cent. ‘This is a very slight increase,’ he 
added, ‘and would not on its own 
justify any increase in fares or freight 
charges.’ 

Broad outlines. The broad outlines 
of Britain’s Budget today are that 


about £500 million has to be found for 
interest on the National Debt, £1,500 
millions for defence, £1,600 millions 
for social services and £500 million for 
miscellaneous items (see table, op- 
posite page). They are paid for mainly 
by income tax, death duties, profits tax, 
purchase tax, petrol duty, tobacco 
duty, beer and spirits duty and motor 
licences. The National Debt totals 
£26,000 million. 


GAITSKELL 
Teeth, specs, petrol, profits 


Sir Stafford’s surplus. Last year’s 
£720 million surplus exceeded the 
estimate by £277 million, which was 
made up of £80 million higher 
revenue and £197 million lower expen- 
diture. Of this, £115 million was 
accounted for by the Ministry of Food, 
which bought less of certain imported 
foods and feeding-stuffs (Argentine 
meat for example) than expected. 
Out of the surplus £473 million was 
paid on such items as loans to local 
councils for housebuilding, — etc. 
(£313 million) and on war damage 
claims (£94 million). 

Wages policy. See INDUSTRY. 

Saving the Peace. ‘If by these 
measures we can save the peace,’ said 
Gaitskell, ‘if we can protect ourselves 
from the nightmare of the police State, 
so utterly destructive of all that we 
most value in human relationships, 
there is not one of us here who would 
not cheerfully accept the burden and, 
of course, far more too.’ 

He concluded: ‘In all our debates 
and discussions, heated and prolonged 
though they will be, let us remember 
the great moral issues which lie in the 
background, and let us shape our 
conduct so as to inspire our friends 
and confound our enemies.’ 
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HOURS AND EARNINGS 


Still Going Up. Results now pub- 
lished of the Ministry of Labour’s 
latest twice-yearly enquiry into hours 
and earnings, conducted last October, 
show that the breadwinner’s pay had 
increased by an average of 7s. 9d. in 
the previous twelve months. Earnings 
of men over 21 averaged £7 10s. 5d., 
as against £7 2s. 8d. a year earlier and 
£3 9s. 6d. in October 1938. 

At the same time his average work- 
ing week rose during the year from 
46.8 hours to 47.6 hours. It is now 
almost exactly the same as before the 
war—a fact which ought to be more 
widely known. 

Women and Children First. The 
increase in men’s earnings, bringing 
them to 218 per cent of prewar, has 
been relatively smaller than that of 
women, girls and youths. This is 
understandable, because these are the 
sections exploited as cheap labour in 
the days of unemployment. Girls 
under 18, whose pay averaged only 
18s. 6d. for a 444 hour week in 1938, 
were receiving £2 13s. Sd. for a 
424 hour week at the time of the 
enquiry, almost a threefold increase. 

Earnings, Not Rates. The enquiry 
is conducted into earnings, including 
overtime earnings, not into basic 
rates. The index of basic rates is pub- 
lished monthly, and appears regularly 
on the Statistics page of Fact. 
Naturally, it shows a smaller increase 
upon prewar than the figure for total 
earnings. 

Statisticians who juggle with the 
indices of wages and prices should 
note this. It is more realistic to deal in 
earnings. 

Average prices in 1950 were 91 per 
cent above prewar and wage rates last 
October were 85 per cent above pre- 
war; but average earnings (of all 
workers included in the enquiry) were 
140 per cent above prewar. Total 
earnings were even higher (see page 68, 
CONS): 

Outside the Enquiry. The principal 
employments not covered by the 
enquiry were agriculture, coal-mining, 
railway service, shipping, the docks, 
catering, entertainments, the distribu- 
tive trades, commerce, banking and 
domestic service. 

Railwaymen over 21 were averaging 
£6 15s-9d. in April 1950, but since then 
rates have been improved somewhat. 
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‘a great champion of freedom... @ 


THE SUDDEN DEATH Of Ernest Bevin came as a great 
shock, for I had hoped that when he was relieved of 
the strain that a great department had imposed on 
him his health would have improved and his wise 


counsel and great experience would have been ayail- . 


able to his country for some time to come. His death 
has brought a deep sense of loss to all who knew him 
and to many millions both at home and abroad who 
did not know him personally, but who saw in him a 
great champion of freedom and democracy, a valiant 
fighter for peace and justice. 

There can be few citizens of these islands who are 
not familiar with the broad outlines of Ernest Bevin’s 
career. They know of his hard struggle in his early 
days to gain a livelihood and to educate himself; of 
his pioneer work in Bristol for his fellow workers in 
transport; of his emergence as a great trade union 
leader and organiser and as the man who was called 
the Dockers’ K.C. because of his brilliant presentation 
of their case. 

Ernest Bevin was first and foremost a great English- 
man, forthright and courageous, an idealist, but an 
eminently practical one. He understood the people of 
this country which he loved; and, I believe, he 
interpreted the British idea with great fidelity. 


HE WAS A GREAT Labour leader. He understood 
instinctively the reactions of the ordinary working 
man and woman, but his knowledge of poverty did 
not drive him into a sterile and bitter class-conscious- 
ness. He understood and could work with people of 
all classes. 

Few men have done so great a service for their 
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fellow workers. I recall that when Bevin began his 
Trade Union work, low pay, long hours and casual 
employment were features of the transport industry. 
Organisation was weak and conditions bad. It is 
largely due to Ernest Bevin that the status of the 
transport worker is so different today. He would 
have been the first to acknowledge the work of others, 
but there is no doubt as to the magnitude of his 
contribution. 

But his services to the workers extended beyond his 
own industry and indeed beyond his own country. 
On the Trade Union Congress, at the International 
Labour Office and at many international conferences 
he widened his experience. 


WHEN HE CAME to the Foreign Office he brought with 
him all the knowledge and wisdom that this back- 
ground of international problems had given him. He 
had travelled much on the Continent, in the Common- 
wealth and in the United States. But his work in the 
Trade Union Movement had also given him extensive 
contacts with the managerial side of industry. He had 
served on important bodies such as the MacMillan 
Committee. He was fully conversant with the 
economic problems of this country and of international 
trade and exchange. 

This background of economic knowledge was 
invaluable to him in dealing with the problems of 
Foreign policy of the world today in which the 
political and economic factors are so closely inter- 
woven. J recall very vividly how when at short notice 
he came to Potsdam, he showed an immediate grasp 
of the problems. As Foreign Secretary he had to deal 
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hant fighter for peace and justice’ 


with a Europe in ruins as the result of the war. His 
courage and wisdom kept our prestige high in a world 
where our material power had been diminished by 
that war. He strove patiently and earnestly to try to 
preserve the war-time partnership with Soviet Russia, 
but could not prevail against their intransigence. 


HIS IMMEDIATE RESPONSE to Mr. Marshall’s Harvard 
speech was a measure of his statesmanship. If he had 
not acted as he did, it is possible that American 
economic aid for Europe might never have material- 
ised. His enthusiasm and his welcome for that speech 
may well have saved Western Europe from Com- 
munism. 

It was largely due to his initiative that the Brussels 
Treaty and the Atlantic Treaty came into being. He 
rightly regarded the establishment of the Atlantic 
Treaty as one of his greatest achievements. History 
will confirm that judgment. 

Yet another example of his initiative was the 
Colombo Conference which really resulted from dis- 
cussions on the problem of dealing with the under- 
developed regions of the world. Bevin always 
stressed the point that prevention of war was not 
enough, there must always be a positive policy of 
raising standards of living throughout the world so as 
to destroy the conditions in which Russian com- 

nunism thrives. 


DESPITE THE HEAVY burden of foreign affairs, Ernest 
Bevin took a very full share of Cabinet work, especialy 
on economic matters, on which he worked very 
closely with Sir Stafford Cripps. 


Ernest Bevin always kept his colleagues fully 
informed on foreign affairs, for he regarded foreign 
and home policy as complementary. 

He came to Parliament too late to become really a 
House of Commons man. Not that he could not speak 
effectively in the House, but his real platform was a 
Trade Union or Labour Party Conference. His 
speeches on these occasions were remarkably effective. 


ERNEST BEVIN WAS THE SOUL of loyalty and he had the 
power of evoking loyal service. At the Ministry of 
Labour and at the Foreign Office he enlisted the 
enthusiastic support of his officials. He in his turn 
was very solicitous for the comfort of those who 
worked for him. He had also the gift of giving scope 
and responsibility to his junior ministers. 

For the last five years, save when he was out of the 
country, I saw him almost daily. Whatever the subject 
of discussion, he was sure to make some fruitful sug- 
gestion or to throw new light on a problem. 

He was, too, a delightful companion with a vivid 
sense of humour and a great store of good stories and 
reininiscences. 

He was filled with a burning desire to see the 
foundation of peace firmly established. During the 
last year when he suffered from ill health, he was full 
of hope that the international atmosphere might 
improve. Despite acute pain he forced himself to 
carry through an important conference, for his 
physical was as great as his moral courage. 

I have lost in him a good and loyal comrade and a 
very dear friend. 

CLEMENT ATTLEE 
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Coalminers over 21 were drawing an 
average of £9 9s. 6d. a week in Septem- 
ber, plus 7s. 10d. in free coal. This is 
an apparent increase of about 8s. on 
the previous year, but over a half of 
this increase is caused by a revised 
method of computation. 

Dockers averaged £8 2s. 8d. a week 
last October, an increase in twelve 
months of 4s. 5d. They, too, have 
since been granted a rise. 

Minimum farmworkers’ wages are 
£5 for a 47-hour week in England 
and Wales, £4 14s. in Scotland. 
Actual earnings wilt be higher, 
especially in busy seasons, but reliable 
estimates are difficult to obtain. 


Rising Faster. Since the rejection of 
the misnamed ‘wage-freeze’ by the 
Trades Union Congress at Brighton 
im September, wage increases have 
been mounting. The national wage 
index, which had stood unaltered at 
110 (June 1947 being 100) from 
January to September, rose 6 points in 
6 months, standing at 116 at the end 
of February. 

The total value of pay rises in .the 
first two months of this year was 
£1,117,500 a week. Over four million 
workers, or about one in five of the 
working population, were effected. 
This rise is nearly four times as much 
as in the same two months last year. 
In the four months November to 
February, eight million workers in all 
have received increases totalling some 
£24 million a week. 


A National Wages Policy? In his 
Budget speech, Hugh Gaitskell re- 
vealed that the Government had been 
studying the problem of wages and 
prices. 

‘During the past few years of labour 
scarcity and the sellers’ market,’ 
declared Gaitskell, ‘the workers have 
been in a position of unexampled 
Strength and bargaining power. Had 
they considered only their own im- 
mediate interest they could have 
pressed their advantage home. On the 
other hand, there was little compulsion 
on employers to resist claims for im- 
provement in wages and conditions 
when they knew that they could re- 
coup themselves out of prices.’ 

He went on: ‘It is not surprising 
that there should have been proposals 
from many quarters for minimising 
the potential dangers. That, for 


example, wages should be controlled 
bysomecentral, independent authority ; 
or that wages should vary in accor- 
dance with movements in the cost of 
living or by reference to some index 
of production or productivity. Some 
of these have their attractions; and 
some their merits. We spent a good 
deal of time and thought upon them. 
But they involve far-reaching risks 
and difficulties. They would imply 
greater changes than either side of 
industry is at present willing to 
contemplate.’ 

Therefore the Government decided, 
he said, to trust the established system 
of voluntary negotiation, based on 
what he described as ‘that sense of 
responsibility which we believe has 
been engendered in both~ sides of 
industry.’ 

‘What kind of guidance does the 
present situation demand?’ he asked. 
And he gave this reply: ‘It is assuredly 
not a moment when we can afford to 
cast aside the restraints of the last 
few years. On the other hand, I do 
not think we should advocate a return 
to a complete wages freeze. For one 
thing, most of us would not wish to 
see the wages of the low-paid workers 
held down rigidly while prices were 
going up. But we must beware. of 
going too far.’ 


Profits Tax. Up. The Chancellor 
added that pay increases that do not 
correspond to productivity increases 
can rarely be paid out of profits. 
They therefore force up prices. And 
as increased dividend-incomes should 
also be discouraged, he stepped up the 
tax on distributed profits to 50 per cent. 

That is before the shareholders 
receive the profits, of course. On the 
part they receive, income tax has to 
be paid in addition. At 9s. 6d. in the 
£ this leaves the shareholder with 
5s. 3d. out of the original £1. 


INTERNATIONAL © ‘~ 


THE MACARTHUR AFFAIR 


David and Goliath. April 11 1951 
will go down in American history 
as the day on which Harry Truman 
dismissed the most powerful Pro- 
consul an American President has 
ever had to handle. It was as if 
Clement Attlee had had, ‘as Viceroy 
of India and Commander-in-Chief, 
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RIDGEWAY 
They had ‘a delightful talk’ 


Far East, a combination of Churchill, 
Montgomery and Mountbatten all 
rolled into one: and had sacked him 
for sabotaging Government policy. 

‘MacArthur is unable to give his 
wholehearted support to the policies 
of the United States Government and 
of the United Nations in matters 
pertaining to his official duties,’ said 
the President. ‘Full and vigorous 
debate on matters of national policy is 
a vital element in the constitutional 
system of our free democracy. It is 
fundamental, however, that military 
commanders must be governed by the 
policies and directives issued to them 
in the manner provided by our laws and 
constitution. 

Although he was Commander in 
Chief of the U.N. Forces, MacArthur 
was not directly responsible to the 
Security Council. Owing to the fact 
that Russia and others who supported 
North Korean aggression were mem- 
bers of U.N., the Security Council 
asked President Truman to take over 
the responsibility of organising mili- 
tary resistance to the North Koreans, 
and Truman appointed MacArthur, 
the highest ranking officer on the spot, 
to be Commander-in-Chief. It was 
only logical that the Americans should 
supply the commander, as they 
provided 90 per cent of the troops and 
supplies. Consultation on military 
operations has been conducted through 
the American Chiefs of Staff in 
Washington and military representa- 
tives of all countries fighting under the 
U.N. flag. That is why MacArthur 
had to be dismissed by President 
Truman as President and Commander- 
in-Chief of the United States. 


Truman’s Speech. It was not only 
that MacArthur was trying to pursue 
a policy at variance with both his own 
Government and the United Nations. 
He believed that China should be 
taught a lesson and was quite prepared 
to risk a Third World War by giving 
it to them. President Truman said 
in his broadcast on April 11: 


The question we have had to face is 
whether the Communist plan of con- 
quest can be stopped without a general 
war. Our government and_ other 
countries associated with us in the 
United Nations believe the best chance 
of stopping it without a general war is 
to meet the attack in Korea and defeat 
it there. 

But, you may ask, why can’t we take 
other steps to punish the aggressor? 
Why don’t we bomb Manchuria and 
China itself? Why don’t we assist 
Chinese Nationalist troops to land on 
the mainland of China? If we were to 
do these things, we would be running a 
very grave risk of starting a general 
war. 

It may well be that in spite of our best 
efforts the Communists may spread 
war. But it would be wrong—tragically 
wrong—-for us to take the initiative in 
extending the war. 

I believe we must try to limit the war to 
Korea for these vital reasons—to make 
sure the precious lives of our fighting 
men are not wasted, to see that the 
security of our country and the free 
world is not needlessly jeopardized, and 
to prevent a Third World War. 

A number of events have made it evident 
that General MacArthur did not agree 
with that policy. I have, therefore, 
considered it essential to relieve General 
MacArthur so that there would be no 
doubt or confusion as to the real 
purpose and aim of our policy. 

President Truman’s aims are in 
close accord with those of the vast 
majority of the free nations of the 
world. Now that the dissident voice 
of his Proconsul has been removed, 
the United Nations will be able to 
press on with renewed determination 
and in complete unity. MacArthur’s 


successor, General Ridgeway, is a 
soldier of the Eisenhower school. 
Whether he has the diplomatic skill 
to handle the many political problems 
involved in negotiating a Japanese 
Peace treaty as well as he has handled 
the military problems in Korea, 
remains to be seen. 

‘We had a delightful talk,’ Mac- 
Arthur told newsmen, as he left his 
office after handing over to Ridgeway. 

Rough Waters Ahead. The President 
is going to have a rough passage for 
some weeks, owing to his difficult 
electoral position. But irresponsible 
politicians who seek to exploit the situa- 
tion for party purposes may find them- 
selves hoist with their own petard. The 
average American, like the average 
Briton, has a healthy democratic 
dislike of demigods. 


ITALIAN SOCIALISTS UNITE 


Closing the Ranks. At last Italian 
Socialism seems to have repaired the 
breaches which have weakened the 
movement in the postwar years. An 
agreement was reached in early April 
between Saragat’s party, the P.S.L.I. 
(Socialist Workers’ Party) and 
Romita’s P.S.U. (Unitary Socialist 
Party) to form a new United Social 
Democratic Party. The P.S.L.I. has 
withdrawn its Ministers from the 
Government, while Romita has given 
an undertaking that the P.S.U., will 
support rearmament and the Atlantic 
Pact, 

There is a great future for such a 
Socialist Party in Italy, providing it 
can obtain working-class support. 
The ordinary Italian is naturally very 
critical of the de Gasperi Government’s 
failure to deal with eurrent problems 
and to give him a fair deal, but at the 
same time he is getting increasingly 
restive at the Communist Party 
leadership. 


POPEYE TRUMAN—AS DEPICTED BY CARTOONIST VICKY IN THE ‘NEWS CHRONICLE’ 
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Three-way Split. What the Italian 
Socialist Movement has lost above all 
in the last five or six years has been 
the confidence of the working-class. 
The trouble was caused by Pietro 
Nenni, who sold out to the Com- 
munists after gaining the leadership 
of the P.S.I. in 1945. When it became 
obvious in 1947 that Nenni was follow- 
ing Cominform policy, Saragat led 
the first revolt and started the rival 
P.S.L.I. Though the moderate and 
right wing followed him, many others 
stayed in the Party in order to try and 
recapture the party machine. 

By 1949, however, they realised that 
this was impossible and a second split 
occurred. But instead of joining 
Saragat, who was then in de Gasperi’s 
coalition government, the new dissi- 
dents founded yet another Socialist 
Party, which was to be an independent 
socialist party in opposition to the 
government. 

Many attempts at unification mis- 
carried and Comisco at the Copen- 
hagen Conference last summer decided 
to admit both parties to temporary 
membership. Since then there has 
been no intervention in Italian politics 
by either the Labour Party or Comisco 
and they are both delighted to hear of 
this new understanding, which will do 
much to rally the scattered forces of 
Italian socialism. 


CORNERSTONES 


The Good Name of Britain. Speak- 
ing at Dudley on April 2, Herbert 
Morrison laid down the four corner- 
stones of his foreign policy, ‘First,’ 
he said, ‘it is our duty to sustain the 
interests of the British people and to 
cherish the good name of Britain. We 
do not commit ourselves lightly to 
international obligations, but I hope 
it may long remain true that, once 
committed, an Englishman’s word is 
his bond. If we hold to that tradi- 
tion, we are entitled to expect the 
same standard of treatment from our 
neighbours.’ 

A Free Community of the World. 

“Secondly, there is our membership 
of those organisations the purpose of 
which is to give practical shape to the 
principles of international co-opera- 
tion. Through these organisations we 
are helping to build up the strength, 
cohesion and prosperity of a free 
community of the world. We are 
doing so in the spirit of the Charter 
of the United Nations, which we 
helped to bring into being, from the 
start and at the very centre. Heaven 


knows it is not working perfectly 
at present judged by the difficulties in 
the Security Council; but let us hope 
these will pass. 

“We ourselves have a_ threefold 
interest in international understand- 
ing,’ continued Herbert, ‘on the basis 
of the Commonwealth, the United 
States of America and the nations of 
Western Europe. To this end a tradi- 
tion is growing up, to which we 
attach great importance, of regular 
meetings between the responsible Minis- 
ters of all these countries. To this end, 
too, we have played our full part— 
and indeed have often taken the lead 
—in the conclusion of constructive 
agreements like those for Western 
Union, the European Recovery Pro- 
gramme and the NorthAtlantic Treaty. 
I only wish we were able to co-operate, 
in the same way with all the other 
nations of the world for peace.’ 


The Middle East. ‘Thirdly, we are 
resolved to promote the well-being of 
the peoples of the Middle East and to 
work for the security of that area. The 
establishment of peace and prosperity 
in that region, based on social justice 
and representative government, is a 
common interest of all its peoples, 
Arab States and Israel alike, and of 
the British Commonwealth. Our 
interest in the integrity of Greece, 
Turkey and Persia has been more than 
once re-adfirmed in recent years.’ 


The Far East. ‘Fourthly, we shall 
continue to maintain and develop a 
partnership, no less beneficent and 
fruitful, between the Western peoples 
and the peoples of South and South- 
East Asia. These countries, many of 
them now for the first time assuming 
independent nationhood, stand at the 
crossroads. Those of them who with 
Britain’s help are now independent 
members of the Commonwealth, like 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon, or stand 
like Burma outside it, have had reason 
to test our goodwill. Our new and 
friendly relationship there is perhaps 
the greatest triumph of Labour’s 
liberal statesmanship, which will stand 
to the lasting credit of our Prime 
Minister. It is in that spirit that we 
approach the problem of Asia. All 
the countries of the area can see, by the 
existence and objectives of the Colombo 
Plan, that the goodwill and material 
support of Britain and her associates 
are still at their disposal and will 
endure.’ 

He added: ‘If only we could have 
peace for 100 years I am sure there 
would be no more wars. Peace would 
become a habit.’ 
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KASHMIR CONTROVERSY 


A Costly Dispute. To the north of 
the Indian sub-continent in the valleys 
of Kashmir the rival armies of India 
and Pakistan face each other across a 
wire barrier. The conflict is consuming 
something like half the annual revenues 
of each country, and as long as it 
continues neither Pakistan nor India 
can contribute adequately to the 
political stability of Asia. 

Kashmir was one of the numerous 
autonomous princedoms or Indian 
States which until 1947 had a direct 
relationship with the United Kingdom, 
and which were, therefore, outside 
British India and the jurisdiction of the 
Government of India. On the with- 
drawal of British authority from the 
sub-continent these states were theo- 
retically free to regain full independ- 
ence or to accede either to Pakistan 
or India, but, as subsequent events 
were to show, only the last two 
alternatives were feasible. When, in 


LIAQUAT ALI KHAN 
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August 1947, British sovereignty 
ceased, Kashmir had not acceded to 
either Dominton. 

Muslims and Hindus. The ruling 
family is Hindu but the majority of 
the people are Muslims. About the 
size of Britain, Kashmir is hemmed in 
between the North East frontier of 
Pakistan and the Himalayas, but has 
a frontier with India on the South. 
Right from the beginning there were 
disturbances in which the Pakistani 
tribesmen from the surrounding 
country were involved. The ruler 
transferred the sovereignty of his state 
to India in October 1947, and India 
accepted the accession with the pro- 
viso that the ultimate future of the 
state should be decided by the people 
of Kashmir. The fighting did not end 
until a truce was negotiated by a 
United Nations Commission. That 
was more than two years ago. 

Both India and Pakistan have 
formally agreed to abide by the results 
of a plebiscite, but they cannot agree 
on the conditions in which the plebis- 
cite should be held. Indian spokesmen 
maintain that Kashmir is now a part 
of the Indian Union and that Indian 
troops have, therefore, a legal right to be 
there, whereas Pakistani troops are 
intruders. It is India’s duty, they 
argue, to uphold the ‘legitimate’ 
government and to protect Kashmir 
from invasion. The proposed plebiscite 
should take place under the authority 
of that government, and all that is 
necessary to break the deadlock is for 
the Pakistani forces to withdraw. 

In the view of the Pakistan Govern- 
ment this procedure would not ensure 
a free choice to the Kashmiri people. 
It holds that both Indian and Pakistani 
troops should be withdrawn and the 
temporary protection of Kashmir 
ensured by some neutral force. 


NEHRU 
Ours, too 


THE CHANGING FACE OF THE INDUSTRIAL NORTH 


Chesterfield is entering this old people’s estate in the Ministry of Health competition 


Underlying Causes. The conflict 
goes deeper than the Kashmir dispute. 
The whole basis for the partition of the 
old undivided India was the claim of 
organised Muslims that the Islamic 
way of life would not be secure if its 
adherents were to be subject to the 
political or military domination of an 
alien creed. The deadlock in Kashmir 
may, therefore, be interpreted in 
Pakistan as an attempt to prevent by 
force the free decision of fellow- 
Muslims on their future. Economic 
and strategic considerations are also 
involved for Pakistan, as they are, of 
course, for India. Pakistan cannot 
forget that three of the five rivers on 
which most of her people depend for 
their livelihood rise in Kashmir, and 
that the other two have their sources 
in Indian territory. Moreover, the 
mountains of Kashmir present a 
natural defensive barrier on Pakistan’s 
flank, and the Pakistan Government 
may feel that a Delhi Government may 
one day revive the idea of one united 
India under the natural Hindu superi- 
ority which such a union would in- 
evitably entail. 

The Indian Government does not 
accept the view that nationality 
should follow religion. With some 
40 million Muslims in India and 
15 million Hindus in Pakistan, it 
maintains that the only basis for 
political stability in the sub-continent 
is the secular State which ensures 
equal rights to all citizens irrespective 
of creed. Mr. Nehru, the Prime 
Minister of India, has complained 
that the religious question has been 
brought into public propaganda over 


the future of Kashmir. At a press 
conference in London last January 
he stressed the fact that the Indian 
approach had been on a political and 
economic basis, while that of Pakistan 
had been from the religious aspect. 
The Indian Government no doubt 
wants to prevent the religious issue 
from dominating any plebiscite which 
may take place. 

United Nations’ Proposals. The 
Kashmir dispute has been before the 
Security Council of the United 
Nations on several occasions since 
1948, and several attempts have been 
made to work out an agreed solution. 
The latest of these was the Anglo- 
United States Plan of last February, 
which proposed the appointment of a 
new United Nations representative to 
replace Sir Owen Dixon who last 
year reported the failure of his mission 
as mediator. 

The new representative of the 
Wnited Nations would be instructed 
to consult the Governments of India 
and Pakistan on their differences. He 
would then effect the demilitarisation 
of the state, and present detailed plans 
for carrying out a plebiscite. If 
mediation failed the Security Council 
would call upon the parties to the 
dispute to accept arbitration. 

The proposals were rejected by 
India as ‘wholly unacceptable,’ mainly 
on the grounds that they treated 
Pakistan on an equal footing with 
India in the dispute. 

There the matter rests at present, 
with no solution yet in sight which 
would bring this disastrous dispute to 
an end. 
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FACT GOES TO CHESTERFIELD 


In Time for Lunch. Chesterfield is 
an industrial town of some 67,000 
inhabitants situated in North Derby- 
shire. Its main industries are engineer- 
ing and iron and steel tubes, while a 
number of coal miners are resident 
in the town. The borough has a long 
history, the first charter having been 
granted in 1233, while the first mayor 
took office in 1598. 

Facr arrived in time for lunch in 
the new civic restaurant, well-sited in 
the centre of the town. The restaurant 
has a pleasing appearance, both inside 
and out, and offers a varied menu. 
It opens at 8.15 a.m. and finally shuts 
its doors at 9 p.m. There is a waitress 
service in one part of the restaurant, 
and a ‘help yourself’ service in the 
other. Very shortly a buffet service 
will also be opened to provide snacks. 
The restaurant also serves refresh- 
ments in the parks and at the county 
cricket ground. Dances are held on 
most Saturday evenings, so that the 
council’s claim that the restaurant 
provides a definite social service is 
well justified. 

The restaurant is not the only field 
of municipal trading. The street 
markets in Chesterfield are owned by 
the corporation, and water supply is 
provided by the council in conjunction 
with Bolsover. The council run their 
own ’bus service in the town and.the 
neighbouring countryside, carrying 
about 40 million passengers a year. 
Fares have just been increased slightly 
for the first time since 1926. ; 

A Civic Theatre. Councillor Edwin 
Swale, chairman of the Finance and 
Theatre Committees, a member of 
Derbyshire County Council, and an 
R.F.C. pilot of First World War, told 
us about the civic theatre, which was 
one of the first in the country. A 
memorial hall was erected by public 
subscription to George Stephenson, 
the railway pioneer. Later its owner- 
ship passed to the borough council 
who let it for many years to a cinema 
company. As the town was without a 
proper theatre it was decided in 1947 
to use this hall for the purpose. 
Accordingly a Theatre Committee was 
set up and local societies banded 
together to approach the Arts Council 
for aid. The Arts Council promised a 
grant if the people of Chesterfield 
raised a guarantee fund against loss. 
This was done and the borough 


surveyor’s department carried out the 
alterations in conjunction with special- 
ists in this work. By good planning 
very little material requiring licences 
was required, and the work was 
financed out of revenue. 

As the Arts Council cannot make 
grants to local authorities, a civic 
theatre company was raised, on which 
representatives of the council and the 
local arts society serve. This body is 
in complete charge of the day-to-day 
running of the theatre, and the council 
lease the theatre to it at a nominal 
rent. 

A resident repertory company has 
been established, putting on a different 
play each week, while amateur drama- 
tic and operatic societies take the 
theatre for a week occasionally. 
Sunday lettings are also encouraged 
and concerts have been held which are 
backed against loss by the local arts 
society. 

A combined ’bus and theatre ticket 
is obtainable, saving the purchaser 
about 20 per cent. This encourages 
people to come in from the outlying 
villages. 

Next door to the theatre is the public 
library, well-stocked and well used. 
The council also maintain a museum 
called ‘The Revolution House’ in 
which the revolution of 1688 was 
plotted. It is furnished in the seven- 
teenth century manner and attracts 
many visitors. 

Unusual Rent Policy. Under the 
energetic chairmanship of Councillor 
Tagg, who is also leader of the 
Labour Group, the Housing Commit- 
tee have erected 925 new permanent 
houses and 150 prefabs. Some 400 
houses are in course of erection. 

Houses are allocated under a points 
scheme. At one time overcrowding 
had the highest priority, but the 
committee considered that this did not 
constitute the only housing need. 
Therefore about 40 per cent of new 
tenancies go to couples who have 
been married the longest and have 
had their names down on the waiting 
list the longest. The remaining 60 per 
cent go to families who are over- 
crowded, suffer from contagious 
diseases, or live in unfit houses. 

The large number of miners and 
key export workers in the town has 
led to the council receiving extra 
allocations for both classes of worker. 
Up to the present all building has been 
done by contract, but the construction 
of ten houses has just been started 
by direct labour. In time this number 
will be increased. 

The council has an unusual rent 


policy for its permanent houses. The 
rent is charged on the basis of Is. 
per 100 sq. ft. of the house, plus 2s. 
for the extra amenities in postwar 
houses. This makes the maximum 
rent 14s. a week, plus rates. 

The council has encouraged volun- 
tary exchanges between tenants in both 
private and council properties, with 
a fair measure of success. The council 
undertakes removals itself, at a charge 
of £3. 

Schooling. As the population ex- 
ceeds 60,000, Chesterfield is an 
excepted district for educational pur- 
poses and has its own divisional 
executive. 


COUNCILLOR TAGG 
Leads Chesterfield Socialists 


No new schools have been built 
but a number of schools have been 
added to and modernised. Some 
620 new places have been provided and 
a further 160 are in hand. New playing 
fields covering 20 acres are being 
prepared on the outskirts of the town. 

A residential hostel is run for 
children who need to be taken away 
from their homes for a time. These 
children attend the council’s schools 
in the ordinary way. 

Health. Councillor Heath, chair- 
man of the Health Committee, told 
Fact that the public health depart- 
ment is fairly well staffed. The 
council employ six sanitary inspectors, 
one of whom is stationed permanently 
at the abattoir to see that the meat 
kept there is fit for consumption. 
Premises and food shops are inspected 
regularly. 

The county council is nominally 
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responsible for the local health services 
under the National Health Service 
Act. But an area sub-committee has 
been set up in the town consisting of 
equal numbers of the county and 
borough councils. This gives the local 
representatives a fair amount of control 
over such services as midwifery, home 
nursing, ambulances, and care of 
mothers and children. 

Public Relations. Every Wednesday 
the town clerk, Mr. Clegg, has a 


press conference with the local 
newspapers, in which he gives 
details on what the  council’s 


committees have decided to do during 
the past week, emphasising the fact, 
of course, that the decisions are 
subject to ratification. This results in 
increased publicity for the council, 
which is helpful in its work. 

The council also maintains an 
information bureau to give answers 
to any questions from the public. 

Labour in Control. Labour members 
of the Council number 30, to 18 of the 
opposition. Eight Labour seats are 
being defended on May 10, but with 
its excellent record the Group faces 
the results with confidence. 


READING MATTER 


PARLIAMENT HOUSE 


Bettering Guy Fawkes. In the days 
when the Budget was rather less than 
the present £4,000 million a year, the 
Treasury kept accounts by means of 
‘tallies, pieces of wood cut with 
notches to represent pounds, shillings 
and pence. The tally was split down 
the middle; one half was kept by the 
tradesman and the other was placed 
in the Exchequer. On production of 
his half, the tradesman received pay- 
ment, provided it was found to tally 
with the Government’s piece. Right 
up till 1834 thousands of these tallies 
were still stored in the tally room of 
the House, but in that year workmen 
were told to get rid of them. They 
crammed them into the stove below 
the House of Lords and went home. 
Later in the afternoon two gentlemen 
visited the House of Lords, accom- 
panied by the deputy housekeeper. 
They could feel the heat through the 
soles of their boots and could not 
make out the Throne for smoke, but 
apparently it did not occur to them 
that the place was aflame. They went 
away. And so the Houses of Parlia- 
ment were burned to the ground, the 


turn to back page. 


STATISTICS 1950 1951 


PRODUCTION 

Interim Index of Industrial Production 

All Industries 123 143 150 151 138 

1946 = 100 1938 = 104 

Mining and Quarrying .. Re eas ae 94 116 119 121 5 BIS 
Textiles and Clothing .. Ss 7 oF 120 145 —- — — 
Food, Drink, Tobacco .. ae ae he 110 114 123 126 — 
Engineering au sit bie Me eee 129 155 164 165 — 
Building and Contracting “fi sv ae 130 141 143 140 121 
Bricks, Cement, etc. ats ie “A ae 155 172 177 177 — 


COAL (thousand tons) 


coco piocecies weekly averages ob 3,398 4,221 4,347 4,404 4,143 
Total Coal Consumption (excluding exports): 3,136 3,583 3,849 4,229 4,433 
1938 average = 3,463 
Coal Exports and Bunker coal ve Se 265 257 295 294 212 
1938 average = 890 
Output per manshift (in tons, 1938 = 1-14) 1-13 1-20 1-22 1-22 1-22 
Total Wage Earners (thousands) wa a 695 692 688 686 688 
1938 = 782 
OVERSEAS TRADE 
(United Kingdom) (in £ millions) 
Total Exports (including re-exports) .. ae 197-0 180-5 PRN oe) 222:1 196-2 
Percentages of 1938 volume at comparable 
prices ——.. a ae bs as 161%" Se 
Total Imports (in £ millions) .. oo ie 215-2 193°9 223-0 234-9 2393 
Imports are now running at about 85 per cent of 
the 1938 volume. 
Exports to Dollar Area a br es 26°8 23-2 29-3 31-7 25:7 
Imports from Dollar Area .. a0 Ne 37-9 38-0 47°5 46-2 47-6 
Deficit with Dollar Area =f Ss ne 11-1 14:8 18-2 14-5 21:9 
*Total Deficit (not including invisible trade) 18-0 13-4 11-5 12°8 43-1 
t+Terms of Trade 
Export Prices ae $0 i. ns ye 121 121 123 125 127 
Import Prices ae ms ae Be Ke 135 137 143 147 150 


EMPLOYMENT (Great Britain) see note 


Total Working Population (thousands) ide 23,406 23,454 23,503 23,289 23,225 
(June 1939 = 19,750) 
Figures include unemployed and Forces. 

Armed Forces (thousands) ee ae is 701 708 726 745 752 
June 1939 = 480 
December 1947 = 1,119 

Unemployed (thousands) at Se a 284 292 303 302 328 
July 1938 = 1,786:5 

Working days lost through Industrial Disputes 
(monthly average 1918-39, excluding 1926, 


was 969,000) 52,000 152,000 67,000 67,000 28,000 


WAGES AND PRICES 


Interim Index of Retail Prices. . es sc 113 114 1's 116 116 
(based on food, drink, tobacco, rent, clothing, 

household goods, etc. June 1947 = 100; no 

prewar figures.) 


Weekly Wage Rates... ae ate oe 110 110 111 113 114 115 
(June 1947 = 100; September 1939 = 60) 
Average Weekly Earningst Apr. 1948 | Oct. 1948 | Apr. 1949 | Oct. 1949 | Apr. 1950 | Oct. 1950 
(industrial, including overtime, etc.) 
Men over 21 (1938 = £3 9s. 0d.) .. co |) Bey HE) I] ess ae rate) WN ce a to |) eet By SD sai SG 
Women over 18 (1938 = £1 12s. 6d.) so. || 33) Geel ESAT On owl) meee Sal Sono mle ede O mn Gms C4seo a7 


Employment figures are at end of month. Total working population includes indoor domestic workers and persons above pensionable age, who prior 
to January 1949 were excluded. Following repeal of the Control of Engagement Order, vacancies need not be registered at Exchanges; reliable figures 
of unfilled vacancies are therefore no longer available. 
| * The invisible trade (military and other expenditure overseas, receipts from shipping, etc.) of the U.K. showed a deficit of £172 million in 1946 and 
of £189 million in 1947; a favourable balance of £103 million in 1948, £110 million in 1949 and £382 in 1950. 

+ A new index was introduced in January 1950, based on 1947 = 100. At that time Export Prices were 259 per cent and Import Prices 297 per cent o f 
the 1938 prices. Recently revised to correspond to pattern of trade in 1949, hence figures given in previous numbers of FACT may not correspond. A new 
index was again introduced in January 1951, based on 1950 = 100. 

** New index based on 1947 = 100. For approx. 1938 comparison multiply by 1:1. Figures are for each quarter where completed. 

{ Excluding agriculture, coalmining, shipping, docks, catering, entertainment, commerce, banking, distribution. See page 7/. 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS AND EARNINGS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1938-1951 


Not including agriculture, coalmining, the docks, railways, distributive trades, entertainment, etc. See page 71 


| Men Youths Women 
| 21 years and over and Boys 18 years and over Girls All Workers 
| 
| 


Date of Enquiry 


Hours | Earnings | Hours | Earnings | Hours | Earnings Hours | Earnings 

Saud Sea: Soa. Seb Suacas 

| OCTOBER 1938 ae ne os) 47-7 69 0 46-2 26 «| 43°5 320 44-6 18 6 46:5 ped) 

JuLy 1943 A 52-9 2s 48-0 47 2 45-9 (9 45-1 33 10 50-0 93 a7 

JULY 1944 S12 124 4 46:7 47 4 44-6 64 3 44:2 34 II 48-6 96 8 

JULY 1945 49-7 121 4 45-6 45 6 43°3 63) 22: 43:5 35a 47-4 96 «I 

OCTOBER 1946 47-6 120 9 44:7 46 6 42-6 65ans 42-6 38 8 46:2 fol | 

OCTOBER 1947 46°6 128 | 44-1 51 10 41-5 69 7 42:1 43 9 45:2 108 2 

OCTOBER 1948 46-7 137 1 44-1 58 9 41-6 74 6 42:3 49 5 45-3 117 4 
OCTOBER 1949 46:8 142 8 44-0 60 | 41-7 The &: 42-4 Sims 45:4 Zoe 

j APRIL 1950 .. 47-0 145 9 44:2 él 5 41-9 80 6 42:5 51 10 45-6 124 1 
OCTOBER 1950 47-6 150 5 44:4 63 9 42-0 | 82. 7 42:6 535 46-1 128 0 | 


from page 78 
fire raging all night. Three regiments A MILLION NEW HOUSES—POSITION AT 28 FEBRUARY, 1951 


of Guards fought against it in vain. 
‘An immense multitude of spectators’ 


assembled to watch its ravages. Great England 
5 : 18 Housing Accommodation provided since end of war Britain and Wales Scotland 
The progress of the fire,’ wrote two 
of the witnesses, with incredibl 
; u he Maes ; . NEW PERMANENT HOUSES ae ate as &. 848,652 754,574 94,078 
daintiness, ‘exhibited a tableau vivant TEMPORARY HOUSES ..  .. .. «ssi | 057,146 124'970 32,176 
of not inferior interest.’ Bless my SSS eal 
I! Total new houses .. ous ..| 1,005,798 879,544 126,254 
soul: ; “ CONVERSIONS, REPAIR OF WAR DAMAGE, ETC. s 335,108 322,201 12,907 
The fire is one of many episodes 
Total new homes <e ..| 1,340,906 1,201,745 139,161 


described in Parliament House, by 
Maurice Hastings (Architectural Press, 
12s. 6d.). Assisted by no fewer than 
56 illustrations, Dr. Hastings tells the 
story of successive Parliament build- 
ings from the Middle Ages to the 


Cary day. It is a very fascinating HANDBOOK 1951 


FACTOTUM. 


Facts and Figures for Socialists 
Not for 


Our Own Sake 


CHAPTER HEADINGS 


OUR SOCIALISM RURAL LIFE LEISURE 
* We must remain in power to con- by Morgan Finite bias Kian mama 
tinue to work, not for our own sake, OVERSEAS JTRADE ESB ADS RSE 
but for the country and the world... . PRODUCTION WI EOS CONSERVATIVE SEARTY, 
Re of good heart. Organise your WORK FOR ALL WAGES AND SALARIES LIBERAL PARTY 
parties and educate your fellow- MACHINERY OF PLANNING PROFITS COMMUNIST PARTY 
citizens. Our own Labour newspaper, PUBLIC OWNERSHIP FOOD AND NUTRITION LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
the é igh re : eae will give FUEL AND POWER RATIONING SCOTLAND 
SGT hie Hoban Morficoa, TRANSPORT COST OF LIVING WALES 

speaking at Leeds. IRON AND STEEL DISTRIBUTION UNITED NATIONS 

RAW COTTON, ETC. HEALTH RUSSIA AND THE WEST 
To secure increased knowledge and PRIVATE INDUSTRY HOUSING KOREA 


understanding of Labour’s case from MONOPOLIES TOT NEE CARING wae 
day to day in your constituency, do ¥ 
all you can to increase the readership 
of the 


ASSISTING PRIVATE INDUSTRY SOCIAL SECURITY UNITY OF FREE WORLD 

AGRICULTURE EDUCATION PEACE THROUGH PLENTY 

HORTICULTURE OLD PEOPLE THE COMMONWEALTH 
ALSO FULL TEXT OF LABOUR AND THE NEW SOCIETY 


Prepared by the Research Department with seven chapters contributed by the International 
Department. 478 pages. 


Labour’s Own 2s. 6d. A Labour Party publication. Post free 3/- 
National Daily Newspaper 
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